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where that government has not been corrupt and has been reason- 
ably regardful of native prejudices, been accompanied by incontest- 
able advantages both to the governors and the governed. 

F. J. Goodnow. 

The Development of Cabinet Government in England. By Mary 
Taylor Blauvelt. New York, The Macmillan Company, 1902. — 
300 pp. 

The central thread in all constitutional history is to be found in the 
relations between the executive and the legislature. They are the 
two chief organs of government. Through the one the rights and 
claims of those who are responsible for the continuous administra- 
tion of government find expression, while the other more or less clearly 
voices public opinion and the demands of society and makes them 
available in law. The greatest practical problem of government is 
to secure harmonious and progressive relations between these two 
organs ; from its solution comes the due limitation of executive dis- 
cretion on the one side and proper guarantees of civil liberty on the 
other. The system of cabinet government, particularly as developed 
in England, furnishes of course a classical example of one of the 
solutions of this question. 

Although the history of cabinet government in England has for 
more than half a century attracted the attention of multitudes of 
writers, the subject is by no means exhausted. One of the reasons 
for this is to be found in the fact that most of the writers have fixed 
their attention upon the system as perfected after 1832, and also 
upon the relations between the cabinet and the Parliament. The 
forms of the executive out of which the cabinet emerged, its slow 
growth in the eighteenth century, the relations of its parts with one 
another and of the whole with the kingly office, have not received so 
much notice. The cabinet as it was under the aristocratic system 
of the eighteenth century still affords ample material for original 
treatment, as does the executive function in general. 

Miss Blauvelt has performed a useful service by presenting in 
connected form the main facts in the history of cabinet government 
in England. In the preparation of the book she has used the corre- 
spondence, memoirs and biographies of the ministers concerned 
and the Parliamentary History. No attempt has been made to go 
beyond the printed and well-known sources relating to the subject. 
But these have been used with accuracy and judgment. More 
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extended research would bring out more details and lead to a modi- 
fication here and there; but the outlines of the picture would be 
left unchanged. 

The great phases of the process are these. Soon after the Tudors 
made government by council a very prominent feature of their system 
it was found necessary, because of the size of the council, to divide it 
into committees. The policy of government by favorites, which was 
followed by the early Stuarts, hastened this process. Soon after 
the Restoration a relatively permanent committee of foreign affairs 
appeared, which was in reality a cabinet, though it did not possess 
unanimity and the king did not scruple to act without or even con- 
trary to its advice. The committee was responsible to the king alone, 
though Parliament, by frequent impeachments, sought to establish 
its own control over it. 

The second step in the development of cabinet government was 
the growth of parties. Upon their significance in this connection, as 
well as the survival of old traditions during the reigns of William III 
and Anne, Miss Blauvelt dwells at some length. The Whig Junto 
furnished some evidence of the influence of party to promote unity 
within the cabinet. Anne, however, gradually overcame this by 
her special insistence on the exclusive right to appoint and remove 
ministers. 

While fully admitting the change which came into English affairs 
with the accession of the Hanoverians, the writer calls attention to the 
proofs of the survival of royal influence over the ministry in the time 
of Walpole, and shows that such influence reached its lowest point during 
the later years of George II. That result was due to the power of 
the Whig party, to the superiority of the leaders in the Commons over 
those in the Lords, and to the steady rise of the Commons, as a con- 
sequence of this, to a position of greater importance than the Lords. 
But throughout the period there was a great lack of unanimity in the 
ministries, Walpole being the only leader who was able in a measure 
to hold in check the tendency toward the development of factions. 

When George III came to the throne the outlines of the cabinet 
system had been revealed ; but it had never in practice reached per- 
fection, and in fact could not do so with an unreformed Parliament. 
By throwing these facts into strong relief the writer is able to show 
that the position of George III was not so anomalous as some have 
made it appear. The succession of precedents for his course of 
action, leading back to Stuart times, was unbroken. His conduct 
was reactionary, but not unconstitutional. A rapid sketch at the 
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close of the volume outlines the history of the cabinet until 1832, 
when party organization and reform finally established the supremacy 
of the House of Commons, and thus created the conditions under 
which alone a genuine system of cabinet government could be worked. 
A reference, on page 12, to the act of 1539 on proclamations con- 
tains no statement of the very important limitations, contained in 
the statute itself, on the power of the king in the issue of such docu- 
ments, and therefore gives a wrong impression. On page 25, 1641 
should be the date given for the Grand Remonstrance. 

Herbert L. Osgood. 

The Foundations of American Foreign Policy. By Albert 
Bushnell Hart. New York, The Macmillan Company, 1901. — 
xi, 307 pp. 

So far as the title of this book leads one to expect a systematic or 
complete account of our diplomatic history, it is misleading. The 
volume contains a series of more or less related essays dealing with 
some, but by no means with all of the " foundations " of our foreign 
policy. In justice to Professor Hart it should be added that in the 
preface he warns the reader what to expect. 

This book does not attempt to present a sketch of the diplomatic history 
of the United States, nor even to describe all the foundations which under- 
lie the conscious or unconscious policy of the government toward other 
countries. ... I mean simply to set down, in a form which may bring out 
the relations of one event to another, the actual history of some phases of 
our foreign relations. 

A glance at the table of contents reveals the same thing, as well as 
the fact that the subjects of the essays have been chosen with special 
reference to the recent territorial expansion of the United States. 
All the essays have been previously published, the majority of them 
in one of the popular magazines; and although subjected to revision 
before publication, they still betray the fact of their separate origin. 

The range of subjects treated is perhaps best indicated by the 
titles of the chapters, which are: (1) The United States as a World 
Power; (2) The Experience of the United States in Foreign Military 
Expeditions ; (3) Boundary Controversies and Commissions ; (4) A 
Century of Cuban Diplomacy; (5) Brother Jonathan's Colonies; 
(6) What the Founders of the Union thought concerning Territorial 
Problems ; (7) The Monroe Doctrine and the Doctrine of Permanent 
Interest. 



